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For  Your  Information 

This  month’s  PROFILE  looks  at  Prime 
BEEF,  a major  Air  Force  exercise,  takes 
you  on  a roller  coaster  rescue  ride  with 
the  Coast  Guard  and  also  gives  you  a 
behind-the-scenes  peek  at  Navy  involve- 
ment in  the  making  of  a new  movie,  The 
Hunt  for  Red  October. 

New  schools  open.  . .old  schools 
close.  . .it’s  difficult  to  keep  our  circula- 
tion list  current  with  correct  names  and 
addresses.  We  are  conducting  a review  of 
our  mailing  list.  If  your  school  is  listed 
in  the  1990  edition  of  Patterson’s  Ameri- 
can Education  (a  guide  to  secondary 
schools  and  colleges),  it  will  be  retained 
or  added  to  our  circulation  list.  We  can’t 
afford  to  have  PROFILE  going  to  “dead 
letter”  files.  We  want  to  get  it  to  all 
active  high  schools  and  colleges.  If  your 
school  is  presently  receiving  PROFILE 
but,  for  some  reason,  is  not  listed  in 
Patterson’s,  it  will  be  deleted  unless  you 
write  us  at  the  address  below. 

Letters 

Dear  PROFILE: 

Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  courses 
and  an  application  form  for  admission  to 
Navy  Colleges  (the  U.S.  Naval  Academy). 
Although  I shall  not  complete  my  high 


school  courses  at  Mindszenty  High  School 
until  June  of  next  year,  I am  already 
attempting  to  choose  the  college  programs 
most  suitable  for  me.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  know  the  admission  require- 
ments for  liberal  arts  students  and  for 
students  seeking  programs  in  Aviation 
and  Aeronautics  in  the  military. 

A.G.F. 

Koror,  Palau 

Caroline  Islands 

PROFILE  is  not  connected  to  any  recruit- 
ing activity.  Our  job  is  to  provide  general 
information  about  military  lifestyles  and 
careers.  For  more  detailed  information  about 
the  service  academies,  we  suggest  you  con- 
tact a recruiter  for  the  branch  that  interests 
you.  Also,  for  a good  overview  of  all  the  serv- 
ice academies,  look  for  our  March  1990  issue. 

Dear  PROFILE: 

My  school’s  copy  of  PROFILE  is  sent  to 
the  guidance  counselor’s  office.  Could 
you  please  increase  our  number  of  copies 
of  your  magazine  so  that  we  can  include 
it  in  our  library  career  corner? 

O.S. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Unfortunately,  PROFILE’S  distribution  is 
limited  to  one  copy  per  school,  two  if  the 
school  has  a JROTC  or  ROTC  program.  If  you 
would  like  an  extra  copy  of  a particular 
issue,  please  write  to  us  and  we  will  send 
what  we  can  from  our  limited  supply  of 
file  copies. 
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PROFILE  CUSPS  457-490)  is  published 
monthly  November  through  April  by  the  High 
School  News  Service. 

This  magazine  is  designed  to  inform  young 
people  and  guidance  personnel  about  the 
benefits,  opportunities,  privileges  and  pro- 
grams available  in  the  military  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  determined 
that  publication  of  this  periodical  is  necessary 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  re- 
quired by  law  of  this  department.  Use  of  funds 
for  printing  this  publication  was  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Dec.  2, 
1980. 


Reproduction  of  articles  and  supporting 
photographs  is  authorized  provided  proper 
credit  is  given. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  in  writing  to: 
DOD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE 

Bldg.  X-18,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511-6698 

Phone:  Commercial  (804)  444-2828 
AUTOVON  564-2828 
Third  class  circulation  paid  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  at  an  additional 
mailing  office  in  Denver,  Colo. 
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By  SSgt  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


It’s  early  morning  — a cold, 
drizzly  day  — on  Langley  Air  Force 
Base’s  flight  line  in  Hampton,  Va. 
The  team  couldn’t  have  picked  a 
worse  day  to  conduct  the  wartime 
training  exercise,  but  then  wartime 
conditions  don’t  always  occur  on 
sunny,  warm  days  either. 

The  team  is  called  Prime 
BEEF  — Primary  Base  Emergency 
Engineering  Force.  Most  Air  Force 
bases  have  one  of  these  teams, 
which  is  comprised  of  men  and 
women  assigned  to  base  Civil 
Engineering  Squadrons  and  fire 
departments. 

As  the  name  implies,  these 
teams  are  ready  to  respond  to  all 
emergencies,  whether  it’s  to  help 
in  cleanup  efforts  following  natural 
disasters,  or,  as  in  this  exercise,  to 
practice  constructing  a base  and 
airstrip  in  a “war  zone.” 

Activity  on  this  particularly 
dreary  day  gears  up  as  flatbed 
trailer  trucks  arrive  with  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  the  team  will 
need  to  construct  the  “base”  near 
one  of  Langley’s  inactive  runways. 

In  wartime,  Prime  BEEF  teams 
“locate  an  area  with  plenty  of 
water  and  enough  level  ground  for 
an  airstrip,  and  build  a small  city,’  ’ 
said  Tfech.  Sgt.  Paul  Petersen,  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of 
the  Prime  BEEF  unit  in  the  1st 
Civil  Engineering  Squadron  at 
Langley.  “That’s  what  we’re  prac- 
ticing here  today.’  ’ 

This  is  a relatively  small  exer- 
cise, so  the  trucks  today  are  only 
carrying  enough  supplies  to  build  a 
small  “city”  of  about  10  tents.  “If 
we  were  going  into  a real  war  zone, 
we  would  have  enough  materials 
to  build  everything  the  fighting 
forces  need,  from  hangars  to 
hospitals,  to  complete  their  mis- 
sions. We  would  install  exterior 
and  interior  lighting;  and  build 
toilet  and  shower  facilities,  tents 
and  more  permanent  buildings  to 
house  living,  dining  and  command 
post  operations.” 

For  this  exercise,  the  team  is 
erecting  tents  for  a command 
post,  a few  shelters  for  protection 
from  the  biting  wind,  and  a first 
aid  tent,  to  be  used  during  a mock 
attack  scheduled  for  the  follow- 
ing day. 
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Above:  Firstthingsfirst  — three  members  of  Langley's  Prime  BEEF  team 
erect  tent  shelters.  Below:  It  often  takes  a third  hand  to  help  drive  the 
tent  stakes. 


SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


Whether  it’s  for  a small  exercise 
such  as  this  or  to  fill  a requirement 
to  build  a large  base,  Prime  BEEF 
units  store  and  transport  all  the 
equipment  and  supplies  to  get  the 
job  done.  “Our  warehouse  contains 
pallets  loaded  with  everything  we 
need,’’  Petersen  continued.  “We 
have  tents,  stakes,  ropes  and  pre- 
fabricated floors;  lumber  to  build 
permanent  structures;  short  posts 
and  the  light  fixtures  to  mount  on 
them;  external  and  internal  elec- 
trical wiring;  and  tools,  from 
screwdrivers,  screws,  nuts,  bolts 
and  nails  to  sledge  hammers.  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  field  telephones 
and  two-way  radios,  so  we  can 
keep  track  of  where  everyone  is 
and  what  they  are  doing.’  ’ 

They  also  bring  along  some  “big 
guns”.  For  today’s  exercise,  they 
have  transported  a post  hole  dig- 
ger; tomorrow,  they’re  scheduled 
to  bring  a couple  of  fire  trucks  to 
the  “base”  for  another  event. 

Petersen  went  on  to  say  that  in 
a wartime  situation,  a couple  of 
hundred  Prime  BEEF  men  and 
women  can  completely  construct  a 
fully-operational  airbase  for  4,500 
people  within  a week.  This  in- 


Above:  Prime  BEEF  members  pre- 
pare to  unload  equipment  from  one 
of  the  pallets.  Left:  Boards  used  to 
construct  tent  floors  and  other 
framework  are  removed  from  the 
truck.  Below:  It  takes  two  to  make 
sure  gas  masks  and  other  chemical 
gear  are  in  place  during  chemical 
warfare  exercises. 
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SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


eludes  leveling  ground  for  a dirt 
airstrip  or  using  their  skills  at 
rapid  runway  repair  (Triple  R)  to 
construct  a runway,  using  steel 
matting  plates  and  connecting 
rods,  within  hours.  These  plates 

I are  also  used  to  cover  bomb 
craters  after  an  enemy  bombing 
strike. 

The  team  is  scheduled  tomor- 
row to  practice  Triple  R after  a 
“bomb  run”  on  Langley.  They 
were  all  hoping  it  would  be  a lot 
sunnier  and  warmer  tomorrow, 
but . . . 

It’s  sunnier  on  this  second  day 
of  the  two-day  base-wide  exercise, 
but  not  a heck  of  a lot  warmer. 

At  least  the  Prime  BEEF  team 
members  have  their  protective 
chemical  warfare  suits  to  block 
some  of  the  wind. 

The  Prime  BEEF  members  split 
into  two  teams.  Each  team  must 
construct  a stretch  of  runway  us- 
ing the  Triple  R steel  plates.  The 
teams  are  competing  against  each 
other,  to  see  which  team  can  do  it 
the  fastest.  After  all,  that’s  the 
concept  of  rapid  runway  repair. 

Suddenly  the  alert  signal  that 
an  “enemy  attack”  is  imminent 
whistles  shrilly  across  the  base. 

The  team  members  instinctively 
react,  donning  gas  masks  and 
walking  rapidly  toward  the  nearest 
shelter,  a high  hill  several  hundred 
yards  away.  The  idea  is  to  get  as 
far  away  as  possible  in  a very  short 
time  from  the  flight  line  and  near- 
by buildings,  including  the  tent 
city  they  had  set  up  the  day  before. 

When  the  “all-clear”  signal 
wails,  the  teams  return  to  the 
Triple  R exercise.  Hold  it!  A unex- 
ploded “bomb”  is  discovered  a few 
yards  away.  Is  it  live  or  a dud?  Is  it 
a chemical  bomb  or  one  that  will 
blow  them  all  to  smithereens?  The 
teams  again  put  on  their  gas 
masks,  move  several  yards  away 
and  lie  down  flat  on  the  cold,  wet 
ground  until  explosives  ordnance 
specialists  rush  to  the  scene  and 
“defuse  the  bomb.”  This  event 
marks  the  end  of  the  two-day 
base-wide  exercise,  and  the  Prime 
BEEF  team  members  pack  up  and 
go  back  to  their  daily  duties. 

Petersen  said,  “Normally,  these 
people  are  fire  fighters,  engineers, 
interior  and  exterior  electricians, 
plumbers,  carpenters  and  struc- 


tural and  pavements  specialists. 
Exercises  like  this  one  help  them 
sharpen  both  their  normal  routine 
skills  and  those  they  would  employ 
in  a wartime  situation.” 

In  addition  to  practicing  war- 
time skills  and  performing  daily 
duties,  Prime  BEEF  personnel 
are  prepared  to  lend  a hand  both 
on-and  off-base  on  cleanup  ac- 
tivities following  natural  disasters 
such  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes. 

“If  Hurricane  Hugo  had  hit 


Langley  and  the  local  area  last  fall, 
we  were  prepared  to  do 
everything  we  could  to  help  the 
base  and  local  communities  to  get 
back  into  operation.  Fortunately, 
our  skills  weren’t  needed  here,  but 
we  did  send  some  of  our  people  to 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.,  after 
the  hurricane  struck  there,” 
Petersen  concluded,  “to  assist 
with  clearing  fallen  trees  and 
repairing  base  structures. 

“We  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
help.”  O 


Triple  R — or  Rapid  Runway  Repair  — exercises  continue,  even  during 
chemical  warfare  exercises. 
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This  isn't  the  kind  of  ride  they  want  to 
take  everyday  but  when  circumstances 
put  them  in  this  life-and-death  situa- 
tion, motor  lifeboat  operators  know 
their  boats  will  bring  them  back  alive. 


Going. . . 
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Supermen, 

Superboals 

An  unbeatable  team  against  Mother  Nature's  wrath. 


By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Teresa  Harbuck 


Storm  warnings  had  been 
issued.  Winds  were  gusting  up  to 
80  knots  and  the  waves  were  on 
the  rise,  already  topping  20  feet. 

Just  off  the  coast  of  Garibaldi, 
Ore.,  near  the  Tillamook  Bay  sand 
bar,  five  crewman  aboard  a small 
fishing  boat  were  caught  in  the 
storm,  hanging  helplessly  to  the 


pitching  craft  as  it  continued  to 
take  on  water. 

Upon  receiving  their  distress 
call,  three  crewmembers  and  I set 
out  in  the  motor  lifeboat. 

Before  we  cleared  the  sand  bar, 
the  boat  was  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  often  as  much  as  90  degrees. 
Even  after  we  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  continued  to  encounter 
sea  breaks  for  about  eight  miles 
out. 

Upon  locating  the  sinking 
vessel,  we  found  the  victims  sitting 
in  the  forward  section  hanging  on 
for  their  lives. 

Initially,  we  had  planned  to 
safely  transfer  the  crew  to  our 
lifeboat  and  take  their  vessel  in 


tow.  However,  just  after  we  had 
transported  two  of  the  people  over, 
Mother  Nature  came  hurling  in 
and  ripped  the  cabin  away  from 
the  fishing  boat,  tossing  the  three 
remaining  victims  into  the  water. 

We  managed  to  retrieve  two  of 
them  from  the  water  safely,  but  the 
third  man  drifted  away.  Instantly, 
we  radioed  for  a helicopter  to  aid 
in  the  search.  By  the  time  it 
located  us,  some  45  minutes  later, 
we  had  found  the  man  alive  but 
unconscious. 

After  administering  emergency 
medical  aid  and  reviving  the 
victim,  all  five  crewmembers  were 
taken  by  the  helo  to  a nearby 
medical  facility. 


The  fishing  boat  had  been  torn 
to  pieces,  but  her  crew  survived 
the  ordeal.  * 

'This  story  was  related  by  BM1  Scott 
Clendenin,  a staff  member  of  the  National 
Motor  Lifeboat  School  and  12-year  veteran  of 
Search  and  Rescue. 

Almost  daily  they  save  lives.  . . 
and  there’s  an  underlying  fear  of 
losing  their  own. 

‘ ‘Anyone  who  says  he’s  not 
scared  is  lying,’  ’ admits  Mike  D. 
Martin,  a first  class  boatswain’s 
mate  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion Bodega  Bay,  Calif. 

“When  I’m  called  out  on  a 
rescue  mission  in  bad  weather.  . . 
and  the  boat’s  swaying  from  side 
to  side.  . .crashing  into  12-foot 
surfs.  . .yes,  I’m  scared,’’  said 
Martin,  “but  you  have  to  have 
faith  in  yourself  and  the  boat.” 

And  it’s  not  just  with  any  boat 
that  Martin  would  trust  his  life, 
only  the  motor  lifeboat  when  it 
comes  to  performing  Search  and 
Rescue  (SAR)  operations  in  high 
seas,  bad  storms  and  threatening 
hurricanes  and  floods. 

Built  in  the  early  1960s,  the 
lifeboat  was  designed,  in  theory, 
just  the  same  as  a buoy.  The 
weight  is  in  the  lower  section  of 
the  boat  and  if  it  should  roll  over, 
the  top  portion  is  significantly 
more  buoyant,  giving  the  boat  the 
ability  to  turn  itself  upright. 

Out  of  the  105  motor  lifeboats 
in  use  throughout  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Bodega  Bay  station 
employs  two  for  the  more  than 
200  rescue  missions  performed 
there  yearly. 

And  answering  calls  as  they 
do  — some  50  miles  off  the  coast  — 
-*  it  helps  to  know  the  boat  won’t 
| capsize  and  sink. 
k Martin  points  out  that  although 
| the  boat  is  basically  unsinkable  it's 
£ not  okay  to  turn  it  over.  Every 
§ effort  must  be  made  to  properly 
handle  it  because  of  the  expensive 
equipment  carried  on  board. 

The  lifeboat  is  fitted  with  a 
communication  system  allowing 
the  four-man  crew  to  receive  and 
transmit  calls.  Additionally,  it’s 
equipped  with  radar,  which  plays  a 
vital  role  in  locating  vessels  in 
distress  during  rescue  missions. 

Martin  says  that  just  one  roll 
over  would  result  in  a huge  repair 


A motor  lifeboat  crewmember  prepares  to  go  out  on 
a rescue  mission. 
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bill  for  the  Coast  Guard.  So,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  incidents, 
the  boats’  coxswains  attend  the 
National  Motor  Lifeboat  School 
at  Cape  Disappointment  in 
Washington  state. 

During  the  three-week  course, 
students  spend  an  average  of  45 
to  50  hours  learning  to  properly 
handle  the  boat  in  high  seas,  per- 
form Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  and 
conduct  heavy  weather  towing. 

According  to  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Michael  B.  Hoag,  a staff 
member  at  the  school,  the  quality 
and  skill  of  the  people  attending 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  boat’s 
design,  directly  contribute  to  the 


outstanding  safety  record  attained 
by  the  Coast  Guard. 

“In  the  nearly  30  years  the 
lifeboat  has  been  in  service,  not  a 
single  crewmember  has  been  killed 
while  aboard  the  boat,”  said  Hoag. 

On  the  same  note,  Martin  adds 
that  the  survival  gear  worn  by  the 
crewmembers  also  has  played  a 
role  in  saving  lives. 

The  crewmembers’  equipment 
includes  a life  vest,  helmet,  steel- 
toed boots  and  anti-exposure 
coveralls  for  use  when  the  water 
temperature  drops  below  60 
degrees.  Once  the  crewmen  board 
the  lifeboat,  they  literally  attach 
themselves  to  it  by  a safety 


harness  fastened  at  the  waist. 

Should  the  boat  overturn, 
Martin  explained  that  it  takes  ap- 
proximately eight  to  10  seconds  to 
turn  upright  again,  and  the  safety 
gear  and  harness  help  prevent  the 
crew  from  getting  hurt  or  being 
separated  from  the  lifeboat. 

Rescues  at  sea  require  a special 
boat  and  a special  kind  of  person 
to  deal  with  and  overcome  the 
dangers  that  await  them. 

“When  the  call  comes  in  to 
go  out  on  a mission,  we  get  in 
the  lifeboat  and  go,”  said  Martin. 
“After  it’s  over  with,  then  we 
think  about  what  could  have 
happened.”  O 


A motor  lifeboat  returns  to  safe  harbor  at  Bodega  Bay. 
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P03  Tferesa  Harbuck 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Zina  Rhodes  (center)  takes  instructions  for  an  upcoming  scene. 


a 

Some  of  the  filming  for  the  movie  p 
was  done  aboard  a Los  Angeles-  z 

class  attack  submarine.  ^ 
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The  movie  stars  (from  left)  Sean  Connery,  Alec  Baldwin  and  Scott  Glenn. 


The  Hunt 
For 

Red  October 


If  next  month’s  big-budget 
thriller  The  Hunt  for  Red  October 
looks  realistic,  it’s  no  wonder. 

Much  of  what  you’ll  see  is  real. 

The  Navy  supplied  submarines, 
ships,  and  aircraft  to  the  movie 
(government  expenses  were 
reimbursed  by  the  production 
company).  Sailors  from  the  Naval 
Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  location 
of  some  of  the  picture’s  filming, 
served  as  extras.  Submarine  offi- 
cers showed  the  actors  how  a real 
submarine  crew  conducts  itself. 

The  film,  which  stars  Sean 
Connery,  Alec  Baldwin,  Scott 
Glenn  and  James  Earl  Jones,  set 
out  to  detail  the  defection  of  a 
Soviet  submarine  skipper  to  the 
U.S.  with  his  nation’s  newest  and 
deadliest  strategic  submarine,  the 
Red  October. 

According  to  Navy  officials,  the 


military/movie  marriage  works  for 
both  sides.  The  filmmakers  get 
realism  and  expertise  they’d  be 
hard-pressed  to  duplicate  on  their 
own.  The  Navy,  in  turn,  gets  to 
review  the  script  for  accuracy  in 
how  the  service  is  portrayed.  Addi- 
tionally, the  free  publicity  it 
receives  can  pay  big  dividends. 

Navy  support  in  the  wildly  suc- 
cessful Tbp  Gun  touched  off  a 
recruiting  bonanza. 

The  Navy  isn’t  the  only  service 
which  occasionally  ‘ ‘goes  Holly- 
wood.” The  Marine  Corps  currently 
suppports  production  of  TV’s 
Major  Dad  and  the  Air  Force  is 
involved  in  an  upcoming  made-for- 
TV  movie.  The  Army,  meanwhile, 
is  hoping  for  Tbp  Gun- style  success 
in  backing  the  action  helicopter 
feature  Wings  of  the  Apache, 
scheduled  for  release  this  summer.O 
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YDJs 
ETHE 


RAP... 


and  give  you  the  rock  and  country,  too. 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

“It’s  12:25  at  KFO  command 
information  radio  here  at  Fort 
Ord.  I’m  Sgt.  Dave  Crockett  with 
you  for  the  next  35  minutes  bring- 
ing you  music,  fun  and  kind  of 
general  insanity.  So  grab  yourself 
some  lunch,  sit  back,  relax  and 
enjoy  the  show  with  this  next 
song,  Michael  Jackson’s  “ Smooth 
Criminal,’’  which  is  what  they 
call  me  sometimes.  ...” 

The  32 -year-old  man  behind 
the  mike  slips  off  his 
headset  and  eases  back  in 
his  chair  in  the  studio  of 
the  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  closed  circuit 
radio  station.  “The  secret  to  being 
a good  broadcaster,’  ’ Crockett  says, 
‘‘is  having  a big  ego.” 

In  the  next  room,  paperwork 
chores  keep  Spec.  David  Ferguson’s 
ego  on  hold  temporarily.  The  new- 
est member  of  the  three-member 
Fort  Ord  broadcasting  team,  the 
23-year-old  Los  Angeles  native 
leafs  through  the  notes  which  will 
appear  on  the  post’s  cable  televi- 
sion station.  He  gets  his  turn  to 
broadcast,  but  he  also  spends  up 
to  15  hours  a week  compiling  in- 
formation, then  entering  it  into  a 
computerized  character  generator. 
The  resulting  ‘‘video  bulletin 
board”  informs  post  residents  on 
everything  from  military  exercises 
to  bargains  at  a soldier’s  yard  sale. 
Nothing  glamorous  to  this  work, 
but  Ferguson,  who  turned  down  a 
$10,000  bonus  as  a parachute  rig- 
ger to  switch  over  to  the  broad- 


casting field,  doesn’t  complain.  His 
goal?  ‘‘I  want  to  become  as  good 
as  Bryant  Gumbel  and  take  his  job.” 
Staff  Sgt.  Gerald  R.  Wolfe,  42, 
heads  the  operation.  A stint  at  a 
civilian  radio  station  convinced 
Wolfe  he  had  the  necessary  skills 
to  make  it  behind  an  Army  micro- 
phone — a big  vocabulary  and  the 
abilities  to  read  well  and  speak 
clearly.  ‘‘This  is  a communicating 
business,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  only  way 
you  can  communicate  something  is 
if  you  understand  it  yourself.’  ’ 
Together,  these  men  make  up 
Fort  Ord’s  broadcasting  team, 
combining  popular  music,  com- 
mand information  and  snappy 
repartee  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
installation’s  residents  informed. 
”We  each  have  our  own  style,” 
Ferguson  said.  ‘‘Sgt.  Wolfe,  he 
does  big  bands.  A lot  of  older 
listeners  tune  in  for  that.  Sgt. 
Crockett  likes  music  from  the  50s 
and  60s.  I like  doing  contemporary 
stuff,  lots  of  dance  music.  The 
people  get  a nice  mixture.” 

Is  anyone  listening,  though?  Any 
station  that  switches  from  be-bop 
to  hip  hop  runs  the  risk  of  frus- 
trating listeners  desiring  a steady 
dose  of  one  or  the  other.  The  sta- 
tion’s closed  circuit  signal  doesn’t 
extend  beyond  the  installation’s 
borders,  and  competition  from  the 
commercial  Monterey  and  Bay 
Area  stations  doubtlessly  eats 
away  at  KFO’s  audience. 

Wolfe  counters  that  the  com- 
mercial stations  don’t  provide  the 
Fort  Ord-  and  Army-specific  news 
broadcast  by  KFO.  While  con- 


ceding that  no  listenership  surveys 
have  been  conducted  recently, 

‘‘We  know  they  (KFO  listeners)  are 
out  there,”  he  said.  ‘‘We  never 
seem  to  have  any  trouble  giving 
away  theatre  tickets  and  bowling 
passes.” 

Of  course,  there’s  more  to  being 
an  Army  broadcaster  than  passing 
out  tickets  and  spinning  records. 
Ferguson,  still  shuffling  through 
his  news  notes,  can  vouch  for  that. 
‘‘Most  people  probably  envision  a 
guy  sitting  in  front  of  a micro- 
phone not  having  to  worry  about 
anything  else,”  Wolfe  said.  "These 
stations  don’t  work  that  way.” 

Besides  radio  shows,  the  broad- 
casters perform  master  of  ceremony 
duties  at  command  functions,  sup- 
port the  post  public  affairs  office 
and  tackle  other  administrative 
duties.  With  only  three  broad- 
casters, this  limits  the  time  they 
can  do  what  they  enjoy  most  — 
broadcast.  In-house  radio  shows 
make  up  but  three  hours  daily.  The 
station  relies  on  pre-packaged 
taped  shows  supplied  by  the 
Soldiers  Radio  and  Tblevision 
Service  the  rest  of  the  time. 

At  overseas  installations,  where 


Broadcasters 


Description  — produces 
closed  circuit  military  radio  and 
television  shows,  types  press 
releases,  reads  change  of  com- 
mand and  briefing  scripts,  con- 
ducts post  tours. 

Prerequisite  — each  applicant 
must  pass  a voice  audition  before 
being  accepted  into  the  broad- 
casting school. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 

clerical  aptitude,  verbal  ability, 
clear  speech  and  attentiveness. 

School  — Three  months,  at  the 
Defense  Information  School 
(DINFOS),  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 

reporter,  program  director,  an- 
nouncer, copy  reader,  public  rela- 
tions representative. 
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Spec.  David  Ferguson  serves  up  a little  breakfast  jam. 


the  military  stations  are  sometimes 
the  only  English-speaking  channels 
on  the  dials,  broadcasters  gen- 
erally spend  more  time  on-the-air, 
on  both  radio  and  television.  Out- 
side of  the  U.S.,  broadcasters  find 
themselves  doing  everything  from 
working  in  a television  control 
room  to  anchoring  a half-hour 
news  show. 

“When  I was  in  Honduras,” 
Crockett  noted,  “the  Honduran 
nationals  would  tune  us  in  because 
it  helped  them  learn  English.” 

This,  combined  with  the  popular- 
ity of  American  music  abroad, 
helps  boosts  some  DJs  to  virtual 
celebrity  status.  “I’ve  heard  that 
the  Japanese  keep  pictures  of  the 
DJs,”  Wolfe  said.  “A  DJ  will  be 
walking  down  the  road  and  sud- 
denly he’ll  see  his  face  on  a big 
billboard.” 

“I  envy  the  people  overseas,  but 


I know  I’ll  get  there  eventually,” 
said  Ferguson,  who’s  been  a broad- 
caster less  than  a year. 

For  now,  “the  man  who  would 
be  GumbeP  ’ works  toward  his  goal 
with  little  fanfare.  The  upside  is 
there’s  also  little  pressure.  “People 
who’ ve  just  gotten  out  of  the 
school  may  have  basic  broad- 
casting skills,”  Wolfe  said,  “but 
they’re  no  Rick  Dees  or  Casey 
Kasem  yet.  Coming  to  a small  sta- 
tion like  this  gives  them  a chance 
to  hone  their  skills  without  worry- 
ing about  a lot  of  people  coming 
down  hard  on  them.” 

Here,  mistakes  on  the  air  are 
more  likely  to  be  shrugged  off 
than  sweated.  “You  get  this  pang 
in  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  but 
then  you  just  keep  on  going,’  ’ 

Wolfe  said  of  his  occasional  on-air 
gaffes.  A common  mistake  is  to 
forget  to  turn  the  microphone  off 


once  the  music  starts.  “You’re  sit- 
ting there  singing  and  bouncing 
around  and  all  of  a sudden  it 
strikes  you  — everybody’s  been 
listening  to  you  sing,”  Crockett 
said. 

What  to  do?  “You  might  just 
come  back  on  and  say,  ‘maybe 
now  I realize  why  I’m  a DJ  and 
not  a singer.’  ’ ’ 

“/  hope  you  enjoyed  this  lunch 
break.  I’m  Sgt.  Dave  Crockett  and 
I’ll  be  back  with  you  again,  oh, 
let 's  see,  Wednesday  morning,  I 
believe.  I’ll  definitely  be  back  with 
you  the  next  time  I’m  here,  so 
you’ll  know  when  I’m  back.  In  the 
meantime  you  have  yourself  a 
really  nice  day  and  we’ll  see  you 
next  time.” 

“Let’s  face  it,”  Wolfe  said.  “We 
wouldn’t  be  in  this  if  we  didn’t 
have  big  egos.  We’re  hams,  just  like 
actors  on  a stage  ”0 
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Spec.  Paul  White 


ooting  the  System 


Computer  pro- 
grammers have 
an  important  role 
in  Marine  Corps 
operations.  And 
they  can  fight, 
too. 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

A Marine  manning  a computer  terminal? 
Come  on! 

Bursting  from  the  belly  of  Navy  ships, 
storming  beaches  with  weapons  at  the 
ready  and  driving  an  overmatched  opponent  clear 
across  the  battlefield...  ah,  now  that’s  the  “real” 
Marine  Corps. 

Or  is  it? 

The  only  time  Marine  Sgt.  David  J.  Wheaton  hits 
the  beach  is  when  he’s  off  duty.  Five  days  a week  he 
can  be  found  ‘ ‘storming’  ’ the  Regional  Automated 
Services  Center  at  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.  His  weapon?  A floppy  disk,  which  may 
not  be  lethal  but  packs  a mean  byte. 

Doesn’t  sound  like  the  Corps  of  lore.  But  suggest 
that  Wheaton’s  not  in  the  ‘real’  Marine  Corps  and  he 
fights  off  the  charge  as  skillfully  as  his  infantry 
brethren  fight  off  the  enemy.  “We  may  not  be  in  the 
field  ‘humping’  with  the  infantry,”  said  Wheaton,  a 
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Marines,  man  your  terminals! 


computer  programmer,  “but  we  make  sure  they  get 
their  money.  We  make  sure  they  get  their  supplies. 
That’s  a big  part  of  the  ‘real’  Marine  Corps.’’ 

Indeed.  Few  organizations  attempt  to  operate 
without  computers  these  days,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
is  no  different.  The  Corps  uses  them  to  quickly 
access  a variety  of  information,  everything  from  how 
much  an  individual  will  get  paid  next  month  to  how 
many  bedsheets  are  in  Company  B.  Mobile  computer 
centers  even  bring  the  technology  to  the  battlefield. 

As  a programmer,  Wheaton  determines  the 
sequence  of  steps  a computer  will  follow  to  provide 
this  information.  “Instead  of  having  to  go  through  a 
bunch  of  files,  they  (users)  just  push  a few  buttons 
and  all  the  information’s  there,’’  Wheaton  said. 

Wheaton  currently  directs  his  programming  efforts 
toward  helping  keep  wayward  drivers  off  the  Camp 
Pendleton  streets.  One  of  his  programs  tallies  the 
number  of  driving  tickets  each  Marine  receives. 
Special  driving  classes  or  possible  loss  of  on-base 
driving  privileges  await  those  who  accumulate  too 
many.  Another  of  his  programs  keeps  tabs  on  those 
who  have  had  their  licenses  revoked,  in  case  they  try 
to  get  on  the  road  again. 

Just  as  an  infantry  squad’s  actions  are  grounded 
in  teamwork,  so  is  the  case  with  computer  program- 
mers. “I  remember  this  one  program  I couldn’t  quite 


figure  out.  So  I got  together  with  my  co-workers  and 
we  had  a brainstorming  session.  You  get  all  these 
people  together,  talking  about  the  same  thing,  and 
sooner  or  later  someone’s  going  to  come  up  with  the 
solution.  That’s  what  makes  this  job  special.  You 
have  to  depend  on  each  other  so  much.’’ 

Even  when  his  work  seems  to  be  going  smoothly, 
Wheaton  said  it  still  pays  to  seek  the  advice  of  fellow 
programmers.  “There  are  many  different  ways  to  do 
each  program,’’  he  said.  “Your  way  may  work,  but 
someone  else’s  may  be  better,  more  efficient.  You 
have  to  let  your  ego  go  a few  times,  because  you’re 
not  always  going  to  be  right.’’ 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  help  involved,  “when 
you  work  a long  time  on  a program,  fix  all  the  errors 
and  it  ‘runs  clean,’  that’s  the  ultimate  feeling,’’ 
Wheaton  said. 

The  good  feeling  evaporates  during  what  comes 
next,  however  — documenting  each  step  from  start 
to  finish.  “It’s  sort  of  like  if  you  build  a car,  then  had 
to  go  back  and  write  the  instructions  on  how  you  did 
it.  The  fun  is  in  the  building.  Most  of  us  dread  it 
(documentation),  but  it’s  essential.’’ 

Like  many  Marines,  Wheaton  didn’t  find  the  job 
^ 2 he  truly  wanted  until  after  he  enlisted.  He  began  his 
^ % career  in  the  supply  field.  While  tinkering  with  his 
1 unit’s  computer,  he  discovered  he  had  the  analytical 
t knack  required  to  program.  When  it  came  time  to 
w reenlist,  he  switched  into  the  computer  field. 

When  he  was  in  supply,  field  duty  was  routine. 
Although  no  longer  as  frequent,  Wheaton  still  must 
take  his  turn  in  the  field.  This,  along  with  weekly 
physical  training  and  close-order  drill,  regular  essen- 
tial military  subject  training  and  annual  rifle 
qualification,  helps  mitigate  against  computer  pro- 
grammers becoming  absorbed  in  their  high-tech 
world  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  fundamental 
Marine  Corps  duties.  After  all,  the  Corps  values  the 
ability  to  fight  above  any  occupational  specialty. 

Which  is  fine  with  Wheaton.  “When  it  comes  time 
for  war,  we’re  ready,”  the  Reno,  Nev.  native  said. 
Spoken  like  a real  Marine. O 


Marine  Corps 


Computer  Programmer 

Description  — Operates  and  programs  data 
processing  equipment. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Clerical  aptitude, 
manual  dexterity  and  hand-eye  coordination,  math- 
ematics and  accounting. 

School  — Eight  weeks  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Development  Command,  Quantico,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Computer  operator,  pro- 
grammer and  data  control  coordinator. 
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A Career 
in  Focus 


Attending  the  Navy’s 
photography  school, 
combined  with  a 
little  experience, 
results  in  sailors 
who  shoot  like 
the  pros. 


By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Teresa  Harbuck 

From  an  amateur  to  a profes- 
sional overnight? 

Well,  that’s  not  quite  how 
it  happened,  but  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Shawn  D.  James 
and  Airman  Apprentice  Michael  A. 
Worner  did  choose  their  careers 
based  on  high  school  hobbies. 

Both  are  Navy  photographers  at 
Fleet  Combat  Camera  Group  Sup- 
port, Naval  Air  Station  North 
Island,  San  Diego,  where  they  film 
documentaries  for  the  fleet  and 
provide  combat  footage  during 
wartime. 

The  talent  possessed  by  James 
and  Worner  to  create  pictures  of 
art  with  a camera,  light  and  film, 
was  gained,  for  the  most  part, 
through  the  Navy’s  photography 
school  and  a lot  of  experience. 

Like  many  photographers,  their 
interest  in  photography  began  at 
an  early  age.  By  reading  instruc- 
tion manuals  and  using  the  trial 


and  error  method,  they  managed 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
operating  cameras  and  taking 
pictures. 

“My  first  camera  was  a Pentax 
K-1000,  which  I purchased  from  a 
pawn  shop  in  Houston,”  said 
James.  “While  I worked  on  my 
high  school  yearbook  staff  as  a 
photographer,  I was  also  operating 
my  own  little  business  of  shooting 
portraits  of  students.  Two  bucks  a 
print  wasn’t  much,  but  I managed 
to  make  decent  money.” 

As  for  Worner,  he  was  involved 
in  photography  during  high  school 
as  well.  In  his  hometown  of  Peoria. 
111.,  his  father  was  a fireman,  so  it 
was  only  quite  natural  to  hire  the 
fireman’s  son  as  the  department’s 
photographer. 

“When  I wasn’t  shooting  pic- 
tures of  firemen  on  the  job,” 
said  the  20-year-old,  “I  kept  busy 
taking  pictures  for  the  coroner 
and  working  as  a wedding 
photographer.’  ’ 

Those  were  the  days.  History,  as 


Photographer’s 

Mates 


Description  — operates,  main- 
tains and  repairs  cameras  for  ground 
and  aerial  photographic  work. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
normal  color  perception,  physics  and 
chemistry  desirable. 

School  — Nine  Weeks  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — photog- 
rapher, camera  repairer,  aerial 
photographer,  screenwriter,  photo- 
journalist, film  editor,  developer, 
sound  mixer. 


Tools  of  the  trade. 
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James  put  it.  A time  when  picking 
up  a camera  and  shooting  a couple 
rolls  of  film  for  a few  dollars  was 
just  a little  money-making  hobby. 

At  that  time,  neither  one  knew 
he’d  be  joining  the  Navy,  attending 
the  Navy’s  formal  photography 
school  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
beginning  a career  as  a photog- 
rapher’s mate. 

“The  school  was  not  a piece  of 
cake,’’  said  James,  “but  by  the 
time  I graduated,  I was  amazed  at 
how  much  I could  tell  about  a roll 
of  processed  film  just  by  looking  at 
it.  Without  any  hesitation,  I could 
easily  see  if  it  was  underdeveloped 
or  overprocessed.  From  a print,  I 
had  no  trouble  determining  what 
type  of  filter  was  used  during  the 
printing  process  or  at  how  many 
seconds  the  printing  paper  had 
been  exposed.” 

During  the  school,  Worner  says 
the  students  undergo  training  in 
many  aspects  of  photography, 
everything  from  cameras  and  flash 
equipment  to  film  processing  and 
journalism. 

“When  you  complete  the  school, 
you  know  so  much  and  it  stays  with 
you,”  said  James,  “but  when  we 
make  mistakes  out  in  the  field,  such 
as  messing  up  a 2,000  ft.  long  roll 
of  motion  picture  film,  it’s  rough. 
The  first  response  is  ‘oh,  no.’  Then 
when  the  supervisor  has  to  be 
told,  the  sweat  starts  pouring.” 

Even  though  mistakes  such  as 
this  don’t  happen  often,  according 
to  the  23-year-old,  it’s  still  quite 
normal  to  breathe  a big  sigh  of 
relief  after  each  shooting  assign- 
ment. The  ego  really  gets  pumped 


Petty  Officer  Shawn  James  sets  up  an  enlarger  prior  to  making 
a print. 


up,  says  James,  when  he’s  per- 
sonally called  upon  for  a job. 

With  no  wars  currently  going 
on,  business  is  slow  at  Fleet 
Combat  Camera  Group  Support. 
Nevertheless,  the  photographers 
continue  their  training,  and  with 
that  experience,  no  doubt  they’ll 
be  ready  to  go  at  a moment’s 

notice.O 
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J03  Theresa  Harbuck 


By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Jogging,  basketball,  baseball,  lacrosse,  soccer, 
racquetball,  weight  lifting,  swimming,  the 
sauna.  People  often  travel  for  miles  and 
pay  hundreds  of  dollars  a year  to  enjoy 
these  sports  and  fitness  programs. 

Air  Force  members  need  only  drive,  walk  or  jog 
to  the  base  fitness  center  to  enjoy  these  benefits 
for  free. 

Base  fitness  centers  operate  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Air  Force’s  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
(MWR)  Division.  As  the  name  implies,  each  center 
cares  for  the  morale  (team  spirit,  competitiveness); 
welfare  (physical  fitness);  and  recreation  (sports 
are  just  plain  fun!)  needs  of  service  members  and 
their  families. 

These  ideals  take  on  new  meaning  when  the 
nearest  civilian  fitness  center  is  a hundred  miles 
away,  or  the  base  is  a remote  communications  site 
on  a mountain  top  in  Turkey. 

Thking  care  of  these  needs  can  be  a big  job  and 
mean  long  hours  (early  in  the  morning  until  after 
midnight,  seven  days  a week,  excluding  some 
holidays)  for  fitness  and  recreation  specialists. 

‘ ‘Air  Force  members  and  their  families  are  more 
involved  in  physical  fitness  than  they  were  a few 
years  ago,”  said  Sgt.  Laura  Nepute,  a fitness  and 
recreation  specialist  and  noncommissioned  officer  in 


charge  of  the  Fitness  Center  at  McChord  Air  Force 
Base,  Wash.  ‘‘We  provide  a wide  variety  of  team  and 
individual  sports  and  fitness  programs  for  them  to 
participate  in.”  The  only  sport  they  don’t  have  a 
hand  in  is  bowling,  which  is  run  by  MWR  civilians. 

Sports  programs  include  varsity  and  intramural 
basketball,  flag  football,  fast  and  slow  pitch  softball, 
volleyball,  racquetball,  tennis,  soccer  and  golf,  among 
others.  Intramural  sports  leagues  and  tournaments 
consist  of  teams  from  various  squadrons  on  base. 
Varsity  sports  often  extend  to  other  bases  and  local 
civilian  teams. 

Fitness  and  recreation  specialists  schedule  the 
games;  establish  the  rules  and  bylaws  for  the  games; 
and  schedule  game  officials,  including  referees,  um- 
pires and  score  keepers.  When  varsity  teams  go  to 
command-  and  Air  Force-wide  events,  fitness  and 
recreation  specialists  make  transportation  and 
billeting  reservations. 

Most  of  their  job,  however,  deals  with  intramural 
and  individual  sports,  including  instruction.  ‘‘We 
often  find  someone  on  base  who  is  proficient  in  a 
sport  to  teach  it  to  others,”  Nepute  said.  ‘‘Some- 
times, however,  we  have  to  learn  the  sport  or  correct 
use  of  the  equipment,  so  it’s  an  education  process 
for  us  as  well  as  the  student.” 

In  addition  to  instruction  classes,  the  fitness 
center  staff  offers  weight  rooms  and  aerobics  classes. 
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They  maintain  all  outdoor  sports  facilities,  including 
baseball  diamonds,  football  fields,  jogging  tracks  and 
swimming  pools. 

“People  mistakenly  believe  that  we  shoot  baskets 
or  work  out  in  the  weight  room  all  day,’’  Nepute 
said.  “I’m  lucky  if  I have  time  for  a racquetball  game 
on  my  lunch  hour  or  after  work.  Most  of  my  time  is 
spent  doing  paperwork,  scheduling  games,  issuing 
equipment  to  center  patrons  and  helping  them  in 
any  way  I can. 

“We  also  operate  a pro  shop,  where  we  sell  a wide 
variety  of  sports  equipment,  so  we  have  to  know 
what  equipment  is  best  to  fill  each  patron’s  needs.’  ’ 

All  this  knowledge  comes  through  on-the-job 
training.  “This  is  a direct  duty  assignment,’’  Nepute 
explained,  “meaning  that  people  enter  this  career 
field  direct  from  basic  training  or  crosstrain  into  it.’’ 
Since  there’s  no  formal  technical  school,  a knowl- 
edge of  sports,  facility  maintenance  and  weight  room 
techniques  is  very  helpful. 

“The  thing  I like  best  about  this  job  is  that  I’m 
helping  people,’’  Nepute  said.  “They  come  to  me  for 
assistance  in  filling  their  morale,  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion needs,  and  in  turn  they  remain  productive  and 
physically  fit  Air  Force  members.’  ’ O 


Air  Force 


Fitness  and  Recreation 
Specialist 

Description  — Operates  base  fitness  centers, 
manages  varsity  and  intramural  sports  programs, 
maintains  fitness  center  equipment  and  outdoor 
sports  fields,  operates  pro  shops,  and  provides  instruc- 
tion in  various  sports  and  aerobics  programs. 

Prerequisites  — Must  be  physically  fit  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  sports  and  physical  fitness 
programs.  Knowledge  of  facility  maintenance  useful. 
A bachelor’s  degree  in  physical  education  from  a 
civilian  college  is  not  required,  but  is  helpful. 

School  — There  is  no  Air  Force  technical  school  for 
this  career  field.  After  basic  training  or  completing 
crosstraining  procedures,  fitness  and  recreation 
specialists  receive  training  on  the  job. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — school  and  community 
sports  program  managers,  fitness  center  assistants  and 
managers. 


Airman  Denise  Trower,  a fitness  and  recreation  specialist  in  the  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  Fitness  Center,  assists 
Senior  Airman  Randy  Willis  with  his  bodybuilding  routine. 
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SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


SCflSKK! 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

Neither  the  cramped  quarters 
nor  the  extended  working  hours 
bothered  Seaman  Ernestine 
Mickler  during  her  first-ever  sea 
cruise.  It  was  the  “motion  of  the 
ocean”  she  couldn’t  stomach. 

Technically,  her  dizziness  and 
nausea  were  precipitated  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  semicircular  canals  in 
her  ears  caused  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship,  thereby  affecting 
her  sense  of  equilibrium . More  to 
the  point,  “I  was  sick  as  a dog,” 
Mickler  said. 

It’s  called  seasickness,  a com- 
mon phenomenon  among  new 
sailors  and  old  salts  alike.  Some 
never  get  it.  Others  succumb  to  it, 
in  some  form,  every  time  they  set 
sail.  At  its  mildest,  the  individual 
feels  dizzy  and  lightheaded.  At  its 
worst,  fever  and  vomiting  get  into 
the  act,  rendering  a person’s 
physical  state  a bonafide  mess. 

Mickler,  who  works  in  the  laun- 
dry room  of  the  destroyer  tender 
USS  Yellowstone,  was  a worst-case 
scenario.  She  said  the  problems 
began  less  than  two  hours  into 
the  Yellowstone’s  five-day  cruise. 
Motion  sickness  pills  provided  no 
relief.  By  that  evening,  Mickler 
had  descended  into  full-blown 
seasickness  — dizziness,  headache, 
nausea  and  feeling  hot  one  minute, 
cold  the  next.  “It’s  worse  than  the 
flu,”  Mickler  said. 

The  problems  continued  the 
next  day,  but  with  treatment  from 
the  ship’s  medical  personnel,  she 
began  to  adjust.  By  Day  Three, 
Mickler  had  earned  her  ‘ ‘sea  legs,’  ’ 


Navy  parlance  for  the  ability  to 
withstand  the  motion  of  the  ship 
without  getting  sick. 

The  ship’s  hospital  corpsmen  aid 
many  sailors  in  the  search  for 
those  oft-elusive  ‘ ‘sea  legs.’  ’ One 
night  during  the  cruise,  the  Yellow- 


stone responded  to  a distress  call 
from  a Coast  Guard  cutter.  The 
combination  of  rough  waters  and 
the  ship  doing  20  knots  (23  miles 
per  hour)  sent  roughly  30  sailors  to 
the  infirmary  for  relief,  according 
to  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Rennie 
Smith,  a Yellowstone  corpsman. 

Motion  sickness  pills  do  the 
trick  for  some.  Those  already  in 
the  vomiting  stage  resort  to  trans- 
dermal  patches.  Normally  worn 
behind  the  ears,  the  patches 
gradually  release  medication 
through  the  skin  and  can  relieve 
nausea  for  up  to  three  days. 

The  most  acute  seasickness 
cases  call  for  a shot  of  compazine, 
a more  concentrated  nausea- 
abating  substance.  While  the  shot 
can  be  received  in  the  arm,  it  is 
most  effective  when  taken  in  the 
backside,  Smith  said.  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Terry  Beagle,  another 
corpsman,  recalled  when  15-foot 
squalls  during  a previous  cruise 
caused  him  to  give  out  30  com- 
pazine shots  in  one  night. 

For  the  majority  of  sailors, 
however,  a few  motion  sickness 
pills  before  and  during  a cruise 
will  suffice,  Beagle  said.  He  add- 
ed that  larger  individuals  tend 
to  have  less  problems  with 
seasickness. 

Whether  it’s  mere  lightheaded- 
ness or  the  seasickness  “total 
package”,  sailors  must  learn  to 
deal  with  it.  It  won’t  get  you  sent 
back  to  shore.  “It’s  just  the  motion 
of  the  ocean,”  said  Mickler,  the 
voice  of  new-found  experience.  “It’s 
something  you’ve  just  got  to  get 
used  to.” 
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PS. 

Parting  Shots 

TV  Foxhole  Trivia-Part  II 


Let’s  take  another  look  at  some 
television  “blasts  from  the  past’’ 
and  revisit  the  actors,  characters 
and  programs  that  were  (and  are 
via  re-runs)  TV  hits. 

McHale’s  Navy  was  first 
■ telecast  in  1962  and  star- 
red Ernest  Borgnine  in  this  World 
War  II-era  sitcom  detailing  the 
misadventures  of  a PT  (patrol- 
torpedo)  boat  crew. 

a.  Ensign  Parker,  McHale’s  inept 
right-hand  man,  was  portrayed  by 
what  actor-comedian?  (3  points) 

b.  Happy  Haines,  crewmember 
of  the  PT  73,  was  portrayed  by 
what  actor?  (Hint:  This  actor  later 
went  on  to  become  the  ship’s  cap- 
tain of  The  Love  Boat. ) (3  points) 

c.  Name  McHale’s  boss,  por- 


trayed by  the  actor  Joe  Flynn. 

(3  points) 

d.  What  was  McHale’s  derisive 
nickname  for  his  boss?  (2  points) 
Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep, 

• another  series  set  during 
World  War  II,  was  produced  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  depicted  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Marine  Corps’  flying 
ace  “Pappy”  Boyington.^Name  the 
actor  who  portrayed  Boyington. 

(5  points) 

3 Name  the  1966-68  action- 
■ adventure  series  that  star- 
red actor  Christopher  George  (and 
his  jeep-riding  pals)  who  took  on 
Rommel’s  elite  Afrika  Korps  in  this 
World  War  II-based  show.  (5  points) 

4Gomer  Pyle,  USMC  was  a 
■ mid-1960s  sitcom  starring 


actor  Jim  Nabors  as  a Marine 
Corps  private.  Name  Gomer’s  gruff 
and  tough  NCO  supervisor  who 
was  portrayed  by  actor  Frank  Sut- 
ton. (5  points) 

5 What  is  the  name  of  this 
■ season’s  Marine  Corps  sit- 
com starring  Gerald  McRaney. 

(1  point) 

Scoring:  25-27  points  — Expert.  Next 
time,  you  write  the  quiz. 

10-24  points  — Great  job,  good 
memory 

0-9  points  — Better  luck  next 
time.  . .remember,  today’s 
TV  is  tomorrow’s  TV  trivia. 

pvQ  xoCvjfl  q jUBagjag 

Xjauuno  f ‘loxinj  wy  aia  g IptuuoQ 
tjaqoH  z Cuiouog  peaq  pio,,  PI  :uoi 
-uiBqguig  g aacqc^  uiEjdBQ  dj  IpoagaBj^ 
uiabq  qj  :Abmuo3  uiij,  bj  :sja.v\suy 


Hey  down  there.  Stabilize  this  thing  so  I can  figure  out  where  the 
chopper  set  us  down!" 


Next  month:  Special  academy 
issue-  schooling  the  service's  elite 
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